A TOOTH FOR PAUL RCVLRE 


Some Say it ail liappcned because of Hancock and Adams (said 
the uld iiiiiii, at his pipe), and some put it back to the 

Stamp Act and bciore. 1 Ken there’s soivtc hold out for Paul 
Revere and his little silver bos. Urn the w^y 1 heard it bnjkt 
loose Ijecnuse of Idgc Butterwick and his tooth. 

What’s that? W'hy, the Anicrican K c\Tj]utEon^ of course. Wliat 
else would [ be talking about> Well, your story about the land 
down South that they had ttt plough witii alligators remitided me. 

No, this is a true stor\’~or at least that’s how 1 lieafd it ttdd. 
My great-aunt was a Burterwvick and I heard it from her. And, 
every ntiw and tlicn, she’d write it out and want to get it put 
in the history books, fhit they’d always put her off w-ith some 
cridiiig Sort of cstcuse. Till, finally, she got her dander up and 
wrote direct to the President of the United States. Well, no, 
he didn’t answer himself exactly—the President’s apt to be a 
pretty buyy man. But the letter said he’d received her Interesting 
ccuTimunicateon and [hanked her for it, so that shows you. We’ve 
got It framed, in the trailer—the ink’s a lie tie faded, but you can 
make out tlie man’s name who signed It. It’s either Bowers or 
Thorpe and he wrote a very nice hai^d. 

You see, mv' great-aunt, she ’s.vasnY very respectful to the kind 
of history that does get into the hooks, \\niac she liked was the 
queer comers tif it and the tales that get handed down in families. 
Take Paul Revere, for instance-all most folks think about, wdth 
him, is his riding a horse. But when she talked about Paul Revere 
-why, you could just sec him in his shop, brewing the American 
Revolution, in a silver teapot and waiEiiig for it co settle. (Hh yes, 
he tvas a silversmith hy tradc—huC slic claiitted he was stmjething 
more. She claimed there w-as a kind of magic in that t|uick, skill¬ 
ful hand of his—and that he was one of the kind of folks chat can 
see just a little bit farch<^^ into a millstone than most. But it was 
w'hen she got to Lige Butcerwick tliat she really turned herself 
loose. 

Ft.)!’ she claimed that it took all sorts to make a country—and 
that nieitnc the dumb ones, too, I don’t mean ijics or nincompoops 
-just the ordinary folks that live along from day to day. And 
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chat tiav* be a nocable dav In historv—but jc’s hist Tuesday 
to tlicm, tiii the^• read al! abtjut it in the papers. Oh, tlie lier<jes 
and [he great men—they ean plan and ctmtrii'e and see aliea-d. But 
k isjik till the Lige Butrcnvkks stirred up tliat things really 
start to happen. Or st} she claimed. And the way tliat they do get 
stirred up is often tmrious, as sliced tell this scow to prove. 

ior, now you take Lige BuicterwEck—and^ before his ttjoth 
started acliing, he. %\-is just hke you and me. He Jived on a farm 
abotit eight miles from Lexington^ Massachusetts^ and he was a 
peaceable man. It \vas troubled tiiiies in tlie; American colonies, 
what ^vith British warships in Jkiston |-|arl>fir and British sfsldiers 
in Boston and Sons of Labcnry hnoting the British soldiers—not 
to speak of Boston tea parties and such. But Lige Buiterwdck^ he 
worked his farnii and didn’t pay much attentknl. There’s lots of 
people Like chat, even in trouLded times. 

\Vhen he went into towii^ to be sure^ there was high talk at 
the tavern. But he bought his goods and came home again—he had 
ideas about politics, but he diihi't talk about tJ’iem inuch. He iiad 
a good fiinn and it kept him busy—he had a wife and five chil¬ 
dren and they kept him hujUpiilg. The young folks Could argue 
about King George and Sam Adams~hc wondered how the com 
m'lIS going to stand that yt^nv. Now and then, if somebody said 
that this and that was a burning shame, he'd allow as how' it might 
be^ just t(j be neighbtjrly. But, inside, he was Wondering Tivhemer 
next year Jie mightn’t make an experiment and plant the west 
field in rve. 

Well, everything went along for him the way that it does for 
most folks with good j’eai's and bad years, till one April morning, 
in 1775 , he woke up with a toothache. Being the kind of man he 
was, he ditlnk pa^- much attention to it at first. But he men¬ 
tioned it that e^'cning, at supper, and his xvife got a bag of hoc 
salt for him. ITc held it to his face and it seemed to case him, 
but he cemldnk hold it there all night, and, next morning, the 
tfKJth hurt worse than ever. 

Well, he stood it tiie next day and the iierr, but it didn’t 
improve any, lie tried tansy tea and ocher remedies—he tried 
tying n string tfj it and having his wife slam the door, fhlt, w'hen 
it cimie to the pinch, he couldn’t quite do it. So, firtailvh he took 
the hoi'se and mde into Lexington town to have it seen tcc Airs. 
Butter wick made him—she said it might be an expense, hut any- 
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Irhing Was better than hfiving him ace as if he wanted to kick the 
cat ac]-nss the rooiii every time she put Iwr feet iltjwn hard. 

Wiieii he got i]ito Lexington, he noticed that folks there 
scciued kind of excited, 'There was a lot tjf till: about muskets 
and powder and a couple of men called Hnncock and jVdiuns 
who weit staying at Wai-stjii Clarke’s. But Lige Butterwick had his 
own business to attend to—and^ i>csides, liis tooth was jumping 
so he wasn’t in any mood for conti'ersatiou. He set off for the 
local barber's, as being the likeliest man he 3tnew to pull a tooth. 

The barber took one look at it and shook his heaiE. 

can pull her^ Lige,” he said, ^'Oh, I esn pull hetj all right. 
But site’s got long roots anil strong roots and shes going to 
leave art. awful gap wtien she's gone. Nt)\v, what you really 
need/’ he saiJ^ kind of cxciced^ for he was one (jf th{}sc perky 
little men w’lio’s iiKvhIV-s interested in the latest notion, “wliat 
you reallv need—though it’s taking aw-ay my buslncss^is one 

^ p* ^ ^iJ j 

of these-herc artfticial teeth to go ii^ the hole/’ 

“Artificial teeth!” said IJgc, 'it’s flv'iiig in the face esf Nature!” 

The barber sho[)k his head. “Nk\ luge/* he said^ “tliat’s wliere 
you're wrong. Arrifieial teeth is all the gtj these days, and Lexing¬ 
ton ought to keep np w-ith the times. U would do me good to see 
yuM with an artifitijl tooth—it would so,'" 

^'Wclh it miglit tlo you good,” said Lige, Father crossly, for his 
tooth y'as jumping, supposing 1 did want one—how in tunket 
will 1 get one in Lcxingtoiir” 

“Notv you just leave that to mc/^ -said the barber^ all exeked, 
and he started to rummage around. ” You’II have to go to Boston 
for it, but 1 know jiist the nian.” He ^vas one of those men wHui 
can ahvays tell you w’here to go n.nd it’s ii.st.ialIy ’^vn>ng. “^ec 
here,” he went on. “There’s a fellow^ called Rcvei-e In Boston 
chat fixes them and they say he’s a boss workman. Just take a 
look at tilts prospectus’—and he started to read from a paper: 

AVhereas rnany persons are so tin fortunate as L■^:^ lose tlicir fore- 
ceech’—that’s you, Lige—to their great detriment^ not only in 
looks but in speaking, both in public and privnte, this is to inform 
all such that they may have them replaced b^' artificial ones’—sce.^ 
—’that look as well as rhe natural and answer the end of speak¬ 
ing; to all intents'—and then he’s not his name—Paul Revere, gold- 
smith, near the liead of l>r, Clarke’s wharL Boston.’ 

“Sounds well enougli,” said Lige, “but v^hat’s it going to cost?” 
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''Oh, 1 know Revere,^' said the barber, swelling up lake a robin, 
^'"Comes through here pretty often,, as a matter of fact. And he’s 
a decent fellow, if lie is □ pretty big bug in die Sons of Liberty. 
You just anention iiiy name.’’ 

’'WeJl» it’s something 1 hadn’t thought said Lige^ as his 
tootli ga.ve another red-hot jounce, "'but in for a penny, in for 
a pound. I’ve missed a day’s work already and that tooth’s got 
to come out before I go stark, staring rnad^ But what sort of man 
is this Revere, anyway?” 

'’Oh, he’s a regular wkardJ” said the barber, “A regular wiz¬ 
ard with his tools.” 

''Wizard!” said Ligc. "Welh I don’t know about wizards. But 
if he can hx my tooth I’ll call him one.” 

^‘You’11 never regret it,” said the barber—and that’s the way 
folks alwav'i^ ti*lh when they’re sending someone else to the deii’ 
list. So Lige Butterwiek got (>n his horse again anti started out 
for nosri>n. A couple ■of people shouted at him as he rode down 
the street,, but lie didn’t pay any attcntifin. And, going by Par¬ 
son Clarke’s, he caught a glimpse of men talking in the 
Paj^son’s front room, One was a tailish, handsomish man in pretty 
fine clothes and the (jther was shorter and untidy, with a Idnd 
t>f bulldog face. But they were strangers to him and he didn’t 
really notice cliem—just rode ahead. 

11 

But as Soon as he got into Bt>ston he started to feel queer—and 
it wasn’t finly his tof>rh, He hadn’t been there in four yeafi and 
he’d expected to find it changed, but it w^asn’t that. It W'-as a 
clear enough day and vet he kept feeling there was thunder in 
the air. ’fhcrc’*! be knots of people, talking and arguing, on 
street comers, and then, when you got closer to them, they’d 
kind of melt aw'ay. Or^ if they sta^-ed,, they'd look at you^ out 
of the corners of their eyes. And there, in the Port of Boston, 
were the British warships, black and grim. He’d knotvn they’d 
be there, of course, but it was diJTeretit, seeing them. It made 
him feel queer ct> see their guns pointed at the town. He’d known 
tlicre was trouble and dispute, in Boston, but the knowledge 
had passed over him like rain and bait. But now here he was in 
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the midclk- of k-and it smelt like earthquiilte weather. Hg 
couldn’t maliC head or tail of it, but he wanted in be home. 

All the same, he’d come to get hi^tncith fixed, and, being New 
Fngland, he was bound to do it. But first he stopped at ii tavern 
for a bite and a sup, for it was long past lits dinnertime. And 
there, it seemed to him, things got even jnore curious. 

"Nice wear [ter we’re having, tiicse days/’ he said, in a friendly 
way, to the barkeep. 

"It’s bitter weather for Boston/’ said tlic barkeep, in an iin- 
' friendly voice, and a sore of low growl went up from che boys 
at the back of the room and every eye fixed an Lige. 

Well, that didn’t help the toothache nny, but, being a sociable 
person, Lige kept on. 

"i\lay be, for Boston/’ be said, ^'but out in the country xve’d 
call it good planting weather/’ 

The barkeep stared at him hard. 

"i guess 1 w^as mistakcii in you,” be said. "It is good planting 
weather—for some kinds of trees/’ 

"And wliac kind of trees were you thinking of?” said a sharp- 
faced man at Ligc’s left and s<|uee2ed his shoulder, 

"I’here’s trees and trees, you know,” .said a red-faced man at 
Lige’s fight, and gave him a dig in tlie ribs, 

"Well, now that you ask me—” said Lige, but he couldn’t even 
finish before the red-faced man dug him h:ird in the ribs again, 
"Tlie liberty treeJ” said tiie red-taced man* "And may it soon 
be watcrcti in the blcjod of tyrants!” 

"The royal oak of England!” said the sharp-faced man. “And 
God save King George and loyalty!” 

Wkll, with that it seemed tn Lige Bsitterwiek as If the whole 
tavern kind of riz up ar him. lie was kicked and pummeled and 
mauled and tliroMn intf) a coiTiet and yanked out of it again, 
with tire rcd-faccd man and the sharp-faced man and all tlie 
rest of them dancing quadrilles over his prostrate form. Till, 
finally, he found himself out in tlie street with half his coat gone 
gallcy-w'cst. 

"Well,” Said Lige to himself, "I ahvays heard city folks were 
crazy. But politics must be ^citing serious in these American 
cokmics when they start fighting alKuit trees]” 

Ehen he saw the shaip-faced man was beside liim, trjing to 
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shalcc his hand. He noticed witli some pleasure that tlie sharp¬ 
faced fiiivn had the beginnings nf a beautiful black eye, 

^Nobly done, friend,'^ said the sharp-faced inaji, “and I’m glad 
to find another true-hcarEcd loyalist in this pestilent^ rebellious 
city." 

“^Velb I don't know as I quite agree with you about that,'* 
5 ai<l bige. ^'Eut I came here to get my tooth fixeJj, not tti talk 
politics. And ns long as yoidvc spoken so pleasant, I wonder if 
you could help me out. You see. I’m from Lexington way— 
and I’m kKjkiirlg for a fellow named Paul Rci'Cre— 

“Paul Rcverel” said the sharp-faced man, as if the name hit 
him like a bullet. Then he began to smile again—not a pleasant 
smile. 

'“Oh, it's Paul Revere you want,, rny wtirthy and ingenuous 
friend from the country,^' he said. *‘WeM, HI tell you how to 
find him. You go up to the first Eritish soldier you see and ask 
the But you better give the password first.” 

“Password?" said Lige Buftcmick, scratching his car. 

“Yes," said the sl^jirp-faced man, and his smile got wider. 
^'You say to that Britfth soldier, 'Any lobsters for sale today 
Then you ask a hour Revere." 

“Euc why do 1 calk about lobsters first? said Lige Butterwick, 
kind of stubborn. 

“Well, you sec,” said the sharp-faced man, “the British soldiers 
\^'ear red coats. So they like being asked about lobsters. Try it 
and see.’^ And he went away, with his shoulders shaking. 

Well, that seemed queer to IJgc Eutterwick, but lUi queerer 
titan the ocher things that had happened that day. All the same, 
he didn't quite trust the sharp-faced man, so he toolt care nrit 
to come too close to the British patrol when he asked them 
about the lobsters, .'^nd it ^vas lucky he did, for no sotmer were 
the words out of his moLLih than the Bricislt soldiers cook after 
him -and chased him clear down to the wliiirves before he could 
get away. At that, he only managed it by hiding in an empty 
tar-barrel, and T.vhen he got out he was certainly a sight for s^u'C 
eyes, 

‘^Well, [ guess that couldn't liave been the right password,” 
he Said to himself, kind of grimly, as he tried Co mb off some 
of the tar. “All the same, I donk think sold lei's ought to acc like 
that when you ask them a civil question. But, city folks or sol- 
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diers, they can’t make a fool out of me. I tame here to get my 
tooth lixed and get it fixed 1 will, if I have to surprise the whole 
British FmpirC to dii it.” 

And just then he saw n sign on a shop at the end of the w'harf. 
And, according to iiiy great-aunt, this w-as wiiat w^as on the 
sign. It said ‘'R'ltrn at the top, and then, 

under it, in sinalkr letters, *‘Lai‘ge and Ssina]! bells cast to cirdcr, 
engraving and printing done in joli lots, artiticial teeth sculptured 
and copper lioilers mended, all branches of goldsmith and silver- 
sniitii work and revolutions put up tfj talre put. pApress Service, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, to LLviiigton, Cancofd and Points West,” 
'"Well,” said Ligc Butierwiclf, "‘kind of a Jack-of-all-trades. 
Now maybe i can get my tooth fixed.” And he marched up to the 
docm 

in 

Paul Revere was hchind ihc coimrcr wlien Lige canic in, turn¬ 
ing a silver bowd over and over in his hands. A man of fnrty-{}dd 
he was, with a quick, Iteen fact: and snapping eyes. He was wear¬ 
ing I]i>sccjn cltithcs, hut there was a French look about liim~for 
his father was A polios Rivoire from the Island of Guernsey, and 
good French Huguenot .stodt. TheyM changed the name to 
Rev'cre when they crossed the water, 

[t %vasn’t sijch a big shop, but it had silver pieces in it that 
people have paid thousands fur, since. And the silver pieces 
weren't all. There were prints and engravings of the Po-rt of 
Boston and caricatures of the British and al] sorts of goldsmidt 
work, more chan you could put a naiue to. It was a crowded 
place, but shipshape. And Paul Revere moved about it, quick and 
keen, with his eyes full of life and hot temper—the kind of man 
who knows wliat he wants to do and does it the next minute. 
There were quite a (t\v cuscomeix there when Lige Butter- 
wick first came in—so lie sort of scrooeed back in a corner and 
waited his chance. For one things after rim queer sign and the 
barber's caking him a wizard, he wanted to be sure about this 
fellow. Revere, and see what Ifind of customers came to his shop. 
Well, there was a woman who wanted a christening mug for 
a baby and a man who wanted a print of tite Boston Massacre. 
And then there wa.s a fellow who passed Revere some sort of 
message, under cover—Lige caught the whisper, ‘^powder” and 
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'‘Sons of IJlscrcy/^ though he couldn‘c niakt out the rest* And, 
finally, tlicre was a very' fine silk-dre&ised lady who seemed to 
be giving Revere cotisideralije trouble. I^ige preked at her round 
the comer of his chair, and, somehow or other, she reminded 
him of a turkey-gobbler, especially tlie strut. 

She was coiitplaiiiing about sonic silver that Paul Revere had 
made for her—expensive silver it must liave been. And ^*Oh, 
xMaster Revere, rm so disappointedT’ slic was saying. “When 
1 cook the tilings from the box, [ could )ust have cried!"’ 

Revere drew hiinwlf up a little at that, Lige noticed, but his 
voice was pleasant. 

“It is I who am disappointed, madam,*’ he said, with a little 
bow, "Rut 'whac was tiic troulde? It must have been carelessly 
packed. Was it haJly dentedF PH speak to my boy.” 

'"Oh no, it wasn*t dented/* said the turkey-gobbier lady* "But 
I wanted a really imptessive silver setvice”Sonsethiiig 1 can use 
when the Gtn'errmr comes tti dinner with us* I certainly pstd 
for the best. And what have yon given me?** 

Ljge waited to hear what Paul Revere would say. When he 
spoke, his voice w'as stijf, 

"1 have given you the best work of which I am capable, 
madam," he said. "It was in my hands for sis months—and 1 
think tliey arc skillful hands.” 

"Oh/* said the w'oiTian, and nistied her skirts. ‘*l know' you*re 
a competent artisan, iVlaster Revere—" 

^'Silversmith, if you please—” said Paul Revere, and the w'timan 
rustlcti again, 

‘'Well, J doifc care wHiat you call it,”' she said, and then yon 
could see her fine accent w as put on like her fine clothes. "But 
I know i wanted a real sciv'jce—something I could shoiv my 
friends. And what have you given me? Oh, it*s silver, if you 
choose. But it’s just as plain and simple as a picket fencel" 

Revere looked at her for a moment and Lige Euttenvick 
thought he’d explode. 

^'Siniplc?** [le said. *b\nd plain? You pay me high compliments, 
madam!” 

“Compliments indeed!” said the woman, and now*^ sine was get¬ 
ting furious. “Pm sending it back tomorrow! Wliy^ there isn’t 
35 much as a lion or a unicorn on thii cream jug. And 1 told you 
I w'anted the sugar bowl covered wdth silver grapes! But youVe 
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l^iven me so-tnethiiiir as liare as thq hills of Nt!w F.ntjlflncl] And 
T won't stand it, t teW you! TH send to Liigland instead '’ 

Jlevere puffed his cheeks and blew, bm lus eyes were clan' 
geroua. 

''Send away, madam,” he said, We're making new tilings in 
this L'Otmerv—new men—iiew sil^-er—perJiap:;, who knows, a new 
naticm. Plain, simple, bare as the hills and rocks of Kng- 

1 and—graceful as ihe bouglis of her elni trees—if my silver were 
only lilcc that indeed! But that is what I wnsh to make ic^ Antl^ 
-as for you, madam/’—he stepped tovvard her like a cat,—'Avich 
your lions and untcoras and gtipe leaves and your nonsense of 
bad ornament dtHiq by had silversmiths—^-our iinported had 
taste and your imported British manners—pulT!^’ And he blew 
at her, just the wav yon blow at n turkey'-gohlikT, till she fairly 
picked up her fine silk skirts and ran, Kevere arched her out 
of the door and turned back, shaking his liead, 

“William!’' he called ttj the Imy' whtj heljK-J him in the shop. 
“Put up the shutters—we’re closing for the day. AuJ W'illiam— 
nt> wtu'd yet from Di. Warren?” 

“Not yet, sir," said the bovi started to put up the HKutte^^* 
Then Lige Butrerwiclc thought it was about time to make hi-s 
presence knou ji. 

So lie couglied, and Paul Revere whirled and Tdgc Putterwick 
felt thtise tpiiek, keen eyes boring into his. He wasnV exactly 
afraid of them, for he was stubborn himself, but he knew this 
w^as an unexpected kind of man. 

“Well, iny friend,” said Revere, impatiently, '^''and w^ho in the 
world are you?” 

“Weil, Mr. Revere,” said Lige Rgtterwick. “It is Alr^ Revere, 
isn’t it? It’s kind of a long story ,, But, closing or not, y^ouVe got 
to listen to me. The barber told me so." 

‘'The barber!” said Revere, kind of dumbfounded. 

”Uh-huh,” said Ligc, and opened his mouth. “Vou sec, it’s my 
tCKith.” 

‘'"Tooth!” said Revere, and .stared at him as if they were both 
crazy. “You'd better begin at the beginning. Hut wait a minute. 
Vou don't talk like a Boston man. Where do you come from?’' 

“Oh, around f.cxingtoii way/' said Lige. “And, you see—’' 

Hut che meiitiun of Lexington seemed to throw Revere into a 
regular exeitcment. He fairly shook Lige by the shoulders. 
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'^I^exingtoii!" lie saitl, ^‘Were you there this morning?" 

‘'Of Loiifse I was" said Lige. ‘'TEiat's where the bnrbet I told 
you ahoiic—" 

“Never ]nint] tile barberr' said Revere. “Were Mr, Hancock 
and Miv Adams scill at Parson Clarke's?” 

*‘We]l, they might have been, for all I know,” said Ligc. “But 
I couldn^E say." 

“Great heaven!" said Revere, “Is there a man In the American 
colonies who doesn’t know Mr. Hancock and Air. Adams?” 

“Tliere seems to be me," said Lige. “Bur, speaking of strangers 
—there liMf two of them staying at rEie parsonage, wlicn I rode 
past. One was a haridsomish man and the other IfMjked more like 
a bulldog—” 

“Hancock and Adams'" said Revere. “So they are still there.” 
He took a turn or two up acid down the room. “And the British 
ready tt> march]" he muttered to himself. “Did you see many 
snldicrs as you came to my shop, jMr. Buttcrwick?” 

“See them?” said Lige. “'Fhey chased me into a tar-barrcl. And 
there was a whole passe! of them up by the Common wiili guns 
and dags. I^sokcd as if they meant InisineHi." 

Revere rook liis hand and pumped it up and down. 

“Tliank you, Mr, Biittcrw'iclf," he said, “You’re a shrewd ol]- 
sen^'cr* And y^tu have done me—and the colonies—an mvaluaEde 
service." 

“Well, that^s nice to know,^” said Lige. “But, speaking about 
this t[ioth t>f mine-" 

Revere looked at him and laughed, while bis eyes LTinkled, 

“You’re a stubborn man. Air. Butrerwick/’ he said, “All the 
better. I like stubborn men. 1 wish we had more of them. Welb 
one good turn deserves another—you've helped me and HI do 
my best to help you. I’ve made arcibcial teeth-but drawing them 
is hardly my trade. All the same. I’ll do what I can for you.” 

So Lige sat down in a chair ai^d opencil his mouth. 

“Whew!" said Revere, with his eyes dancing. Jrfis voice grew 
solemn, “Mr, Tiiittcr\vic]t,” he said, “it seems to be a compound, 
aifglutinaced infraction of tlie upper molar. Fm afraid I can’t do 
anything about it tonight,” 

“But-" said Lige. 

“But here’s a draught—that will ease the pain for a while,” 
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said Revere^ acid pOLirt:d mhuc incdkinc into a t-'upn ‘TJrmk!” he 
said, and Ltgn drank. Tiic drau^Kt was red and. spicy, wiili a 
Ljueer, sietjpy ta^itc, Ijitr pungent. |.t wasn’t like any tiling Lige 
had ever tasted before, but I’le noticed it eased the paiii^ 

'‘There," said Revei'c. '“And now yon go tet a tavern and get 
a good iiiglit’s rest, Onne [jaek to sec me in die morning—Til 
find a coot 1 1 -drawer for you, if Tin here. And—oh yes—you'd 
better have soiiiie lininient/' 

fie started to runtniagc in a big cuphoard at the back of die 
shop. It w?as dark now, with the end of day and the slmtters 
up, and wliether it was tlie tcjoth, isr the tiredness, or the draut.dit 
Paul Revere had given him, Tige began to fed a little tjueer. 
There was a humming in his head and a lightness in his feet. 
He got up and stood looking over Paul Rcvcre^s shoulder, and 
it seeiucd to him that things moved and scampered in that cup- 
hoard in a curie ms way, as Revere’s quick fingers took down 
tliis box and tlrat. And the shop was full of shadows and mur¬ 
mur ings. 

“It’s a queer kind of shop yotTve got licrc, Mr. Revere,’^ he 
said, giad to hear the sound of his own voice, 

“Well, stimo people think stj,” said Revere—and tliar time Lige 
was almost sure he saw something move in tlie cupboard. He 
coughed. "Say—what’s in that little bottle?’" he said, to keep his 
mind steady. 

“Thac?” S 3 i<l Pan! Revere, with a Emfle^ and held the btjtde 
up. ‘'Oh, that's a little chemical experiment of mine. I call it 
Essence of Boston. But there’s a gotid deal of East Wind in it.'^ 

‘"Rssence of Boston/" said Lige, with his eyes butgiiig. “Well, 
rlic}' did say you was a wizard. It's gen-u-wine magic, I sup- 

fKJSer""’ 

“Genuine magic, of course/^ said Revere, with a chuckle, “And 
here’s the box M'ith your liniment. And here— 

He ttjok down two little boxes— a silver and a pewter one— 
and placed tiaem on the counter. But Lige’s eyes went to the sil¬ 
ver one—they were drawn to it, tliough lie couldn't have rold 
you winy. 

“Picli it up,'' said Paul Revere, and Lige did so and turned it 
in liis hands. It was a liandsoiue bo.x. He could make out a grow¬ 
ing tree and an eagle fighting a Jlyn, “k’s mighty prettv work," 
he said. 
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“It^s my own design/’ SEiid Paul Revei'c. ''See the stars around 

the edge—thirteen tii tiieiii? Vhm etniJd niakc a very prettv" de- 

*jign with sctirs—for a new country, say—if you uauted lo—rve 

sometimes tJioiicriit of it/’ 

• & 

'Tint what’s in it?" said l.nigc, 

''What’s in it?’' Said Paul Revere, and his voice was light but 
steely^ "Why, 'v^iiat’s in the air around us? Gunpowder and war 
and the mLiking of ei new nation. But the time isn't quite ripe yet 
-not quite ripe.” 

''You mean,” said luge, and he looked at the bojc very respect¬ 
ful, *'rhat this-hcre revolution folks keep talking about—” 

"Ves,” sdiel Paul Revere, and he was about to go on. But just 
then his hoy ran in, with a letter in his !iand. 

“Alastcrr' he said. message from Dt. Warren]” 

IV 

Well, with that Revere staited moving, and^ when he startetl 
to move, he nicived fast. Tie was calling for his riding boots in 
tme breath and telhno Lige Butterwhek to come back tomorrow 
in anotJier—and, wliat \viih all the bustle and confusion, Use 
Bucterwick nearly went oR without his liniment after eiU. But 
he grabbed up a box frmii the counter, just as Revere was prac¬ 
tically shoving him out of tl^e door—and it wasn’t till he’^d gcit 
to his tavern and gone to bed for the night that he found nut 
he’d taken the wruny; box. 

He fouEid it out [lien because, w'heji he went to bed, he couldn’t 
get to sleep. It wasn’t his tooth that bothered him—that had 
sctcled to a kind of dull Eiclie and he could have slept through 
that. But liis mind kept going over all the events of tlic day— 
the two folks he’d seen iit Parson Clarke’s and being chased by 
the British and what Revere had said to the turkcy-gobbkr 
woman—till he couldn't get any peace. He could feel some¬ 
thing stiiTing in him, thougli he didn’t know wiiat it was. 

” ’1 Eli n’t right to liave soldiers chase a fellow down the street,’" 
he said to himself* “And Yain’t right to have people like that 
woman nin down Xcw' England. Nhi, it ain’t. Oh me—I better 
look for tlttit liniment of Mr. Revere’s.” 

So he g<it up from his bed and went over and found his coat. 

iS 
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Then he reached hh hand in the pocket and pulled out the silver 
l'>OX, 

Well, at first lie was so Hustratcd that he didn’t know rightly 
what to do. i'or here, iis well as he could remcmheT iCj was yuEi^ 
powder and war and the makings of a new nation—the revolution 
iticlf, shut up in a silver box hy Paul Revere, l ie iiiightn^t have 
believed there couJd he such thiJigs before he came to Boston, 
But now lie did. 

The draught was still humming in his head, and his legs felt 
a mite wobbly. But, being imrnan, he W'as curious, ^‘Nuvv, I won¬ 
der what is inside tliiii: box,"’ he said. 

He shook the box and handled it, but chat seemed to make it 
warmer, as if there was something alive inside it, so he stopped 
chat miglity <.|uack. Then he looked all over it for a keyhole, l.iut 
there wasn't any keylitde, and, if there had l.icLn, he didn’t have 
a key. 

Then he put his car to the box and listened hard. And it seemed 
to him that he heard, very riny and far away, inside the box, 
the rolling fire of thousands of tiny muskets and the tiny, far¬ 
away cheers of many men. '^'Hold your htc!’’ he heard a voice 
say/“lJon’t lire till you’re fired on—but, if they want a war, let it 
begin here!” And tlicn there wax a rolling of drums and a sipieal 
of fifes. It was small, stilt, atid far aii ay, but it made him shake 
all over, for he knew he wax listening to something in the future 
—asid something that he didn’t have a riglit to hear. Me sat down 
on the edge of his bed, with che box in his hands. 

'"Now, what am 1 going to do with this?^’ he said. '^'It’s too big 
a job for one man.^’ 

Well, he thougiit, kind of seated, of going down to the river 
and thniwing the box in, but, when he tliought of doing it, he 
knew he couldn’t. "I’hcn he thought of his farm near Lexington 
and tile peaceful days. Once the revolution was out of the box, 
therekl l>e an end to that. But tlien he remembered what Revere 
had said when he was talking with the woman about the silver— 
the thing about building a new country- and building it clean 
and plain, “WKv, Tm not a Britisher,” lie thought. '’Tm a New 
Englander. And maybe there's something Eieyotid that—some- 
tiling people like Mancock and Adams knoT,v ahout. And, if it 
has to come with a revolution—well, 1 guess it lias to come. We 
can’t stay Britishers forever, licrc in this country.’'’ 

£9 
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He listened co die box agiain, and nftw there wasn^t any shoot¬ 
ing in it—just a queer tune played on a life. He didn’t know the 
name of the lune, but it lifted his heart. 

He g{>t up, sort of slow and heavy. “1 guess I’ll have tc take 
tltis back to Paul Keverc^" he said. 

VVcIh tiic first place he went was Ur, Warren’s^ having heard 
Revere rnention it, but lie didn’t get much satisfaction there. It 
took quite a while to convince them that he wtisii’c a spy, and, 
when he did, all they’d cell him was that Revere had gone over 
the river to Charlestown. So he went down to the waterfrani 
Co look for a laiat. And the first person he met was a very angry 
woman. 

’'No,'’ she said, “you don't get any boats from me. There wan 
3 ci-azy^ man along hetc an hour ago and he wanted a boat, too, 
and Tiiy' husband was crazy enougli to take him* And then^ do you 
know what he didr" 

’'No, iisam," said l,igc Butterwick. 

‘'He made my husband take niy best petticoat to muffle the 
oars so they wouldn't make a splash wdien they went past that 
Britisher sSiip,'' she said, pointing out where che man-of-war 
Sf)Jiiersct lay at anclior. ‘*My best petticoat, 1 tel] you! And wdien 
my husband comes back he’ll get a piece of my mind!" 

“Was his naEiie Revere?" said Lige Butterwick. '’Was he a 
man of forty-odd, keen-looking ajid kind of Frenchy?" 

'1 don't know what his rigiit name is/’ said the woman, “but 
his name’s mud witJi me. My liest petticoat core into strips and 
swininiiiig ill tliM nasty riwrl” And that was all he e.mld get 
one of her. 

All tile same, he managed to get a boat at last—the story doesn’t 
say ho\v—and r<wv across the river* The tide was at young Hood 
an<{ the moonlight lirighc oli the water, and hc passed under die 
thadow^ of the Sc?}?erset, right where Revere had passed. WSicn 
he got to the Charicstow'n side, hc could see the lanccms in 
North Churdi, though he didn't know what they signified. Then 
he told the folks at Charlestown he liad nexvs for Revere and 
they got him a horse and so he started ttj ride. Aid, all the w'hilct 
the silver boy w-as burning Iris pocket. 

VVell^ he lt>st his w'ay rncm:; or less, as you well rnight in the 
darkness, and it was daw'n when hc came intu Le,yington by a 
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side road. The dEiwn in that country'si pretty, wkli tlie dew still 
on the grass. Buc he wtisn’c looking at tlie dawn. He was feeling 
the box hum his pochet and tilinking hard. 

Thcn^ alJ of a sudden^ he reined up his tired horse. For there^ 
on the- side rotid, were rveo men carrying a trunk—and one of 
them was Paul Iteverc. 

They looked ar each other and Lige began to grin. For Revere 
was just as diiT)" and mud-splashed as Etc was—he’d warned Han¬ 
cock and Adams all rights but then, on his way to Concord, Ite'd 
got caught by the British and turned loose again. So he’d gone 
back to LcxinE 5 tnn to sec how thtiigs were there—and now he and 
the other fellow were saving a trunk of papers that ITancock 
had left behind^ so they wouldn’t fall into the hands of the 
British. 

Lige swung rifF his horse. ^^Well, Mr. Revere,^’ he said, “you 
see, Pin on time ftir tliat little appointtnenc about iny tooth. And, 
by the way, I’ve got something lor you.” lie took the l>ox from 
llis packet. And then he luolted over toward Lexington Green 
and caught his Imeath. Ftm, on die Green, there was a little line 
of jVlinute Men—neigblnirs of his, as he knew—and, tn front of 
dieiii, the British regrdars. And, even as he looked, there vvas 
the sound of a gunshot, and, suddenly, smoke wrapped the front 
of the Erirish line tind he heard them shout as iliey ran forxvard. 

Lige Butcerwick took the silver box and stamped on it with 
llis heel. And with that die box broke opcti—and tEicrc was a 
dazzle in Ills eyes for a niomctic and a noise of men shouting— 
and then it was gone. 

“Do you know what you’ve doner’" said Revere, “You’ve let 
out the .American Revolurion!’’’ 

“Weil,” Said Lige Butterwiclf, “I guess it was about time. And 
I guess I’d better be going home, now. I’ve got a gun im the 
wah tlrcre. And FI I need it.” 

“But what about your torjtJi?” said Paul Re^'crc. 

“Oh, a tooth’s a tooth,” said Ljge Buttenvick. “But a eountry’s 
a country. And, anyhow, it’s stopped aching,”' 

All Che same, tliev say Paul Revere made a silver tooth for him, 
after the war. But my great-aunt wasiik tjukc same of it, so I 
won’t vouch for chat. 
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